EXTREMES MEET

important Keats had never let him down. If he had told
Crowder that he had important news, it was nearly certain
that he was right. He thought of the day when Keats
had first offered his services. From the very beginning
he had been convinced of his own utility. An unsigned
note had arrived one evening to say that if Captain Water-
low would be seated at ten o'clock the following night on
the fifth bench to the right along the main walk of the
Constitution Gardens he would hear of something to his
advantage. He had laughed and sent one of his minor
enquiry agents to keep the appointment Nothing had
happened, and on the next evening another note was
left at Number Ten to say that the writer would only
deal with Captain Waterlow himself. This time he sent
Crowder. Again nothing happened, and the next evening
a third note repeated the demand to see himself. Without
the slightest hope of anything's coming of it, he had
decided to go in person. Crowder had protested. Such
pertinacity could only mean a plot by the Germans to
kidnap the chief. To humour Crowder and amuse the
others he had consented to the formation of an elaborately
secret bodyguard that would be close at hand when he went
to keep the appointment, A diversion of this kind braced
up work all round. It was like allowing children as a
special treat to play a really exciting game for once. To
pass a whole day pretending that the Germans were going
to kidnap their chief would mean the solution of several
problems fading out of mind in the back pages of the big
ledger. Whoever the correspondent was, he had no
intention of revealing himself in the neighbourhood of a
bodyguard. The next evening another letter had been
left at Number Ten to say that unless Captain Waterlow